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Detroit'sevening elementary-school problem is socio-educational. 
The evening schools are intended primarily for the foreign-born 
who have come to this land of opportunity to improve their eco- 
nomic condition. Like all industrial cities, Detroit has a large 
foreign population. In 1910, 33 per cent of the population was 
foreign-born and 74 per cent was either foreign-born or of foreign 
parentage. The approximate increase since that time has been 
300,000. Although government figures are not yet available, there 
is a tendency toward an increase of the foregoing percentage rather 
than a decrease. 

A few years ago Detroit was a small town with a small-town 
smugness and narrowness of vision. Today she stands as a mighty 
metropolis of America. The change from small town to industrial 
city was so sudden that change of thought and view could not keep 
pace. 

High wages, coupled with the promise of constant labor, have 
brought a tremendous number of foreigners to the city. These 
have rapidly colonized among previous arrivals of their race and 
have changed nothing but their habits of work. Ignorant of the 
English language, of American customs and ideals, they have helped 
to swell the so-called "hyphenated" class. These conditions 
existed before, but it took the present world-conflict to bring forcibly 
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home to thinking Americans the danger within the country. The 
development of these foreign colonies was natural. The American, 
even under the guise of benevolent paternalism, seldom offered 
anything more encouraging than words to the newcomers. 

Schools were established, but no one ever extended a cordial invi- 
tation to these foreigners to attend them. With the apathy of the 
Old World returning, they viewed conditions as they were, drew 
back into themselves, and tried to live contentedly by mixing only 
with their own countrymen. 

In the spring of 1915 the Detroit Board of Education, feeling 
that a vast but fertile field awaited only the scattering of the seed, 
decided to bridge the gap and, working with the federal govern- 
ment, the Board of Commerce, and the Detroit factories, blazed 
the trail in Americanization work. Several joint conferences were 
held, and the Board of Commerce appointed an Educational Com- 
mittee to assist in this work. Arrangements were made with the 
factories for the distribution of handbills and posters describing the 
schools, and in each factory a man was appointed to take charge of 
the work and urge the laborers to attend evening schools. The 
local newspapers wrote up the new idea and brought it before the 
general public. Ministers and priests co-operated by interesting 
the young men in their parishes. 

The Roberts System of Teaching English to Foreigners was 
adopted, and classes of teachers were trained under the direction 
of the principals and a special supervisor. The foreigners quickly 
grasped this method, and at the close of the sessions most of them 
possessed a vocabulary of 300 words for everyday use and could 
intelligently read the English newspapers. 

Citizenship, or practical civics, was also introduced, the text 
being prepared free of charge by the Board of Commerce. The 
courses quickly acquainted the foreigners with the vital details of 
American local government and tried to instil American ideals, 
moral and poHtical, into their minds. The schools found it possible, 
by co-operating with the Bureau of Immigration and the Detroit 
courts, to prepare these men for naturalization, even to the filling 
out of the necessary blanks. This saved the applicant several 
trips to the courts and avoided much worry and confusion. It 
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increased the work of the naturalization bureau greatly. Two 
months after the opening of the evening schools about eighty appli- 
cations a day were taken care of. 

To keep in touch with applicants for citizenship throughout 
the year, the Board of Education detailed an attendance officer 
to the evening-school department, who spent his time visiting and 
interviewing newcomers to the city and assigning them to the 
proper schools. 

The demand for citizenship was so strong that after the close of 
the regular session of 100 nights several of the elementary schools 
were kept open until June in order to furnish instruction for those 
so desiring. The attendance of these men is checked by the federal 
government, which recognizes the "Citizenship Certificate" as 
sufficient qualification for citizenship papers, provided the legal 
requirements of residence and eligibihty have been met. 

Our group of activities may be put under two heads : naturaHza- 
tion and English schools. As to the naturalization, our activity 
consists of co-operation with the clerk of the circuit court and with 
the clerk of the United States court; factory calls on request; citi- 
zenship schools open after the regular night-school term is over and 
devoted entirely to coaching the men in preparation for taking out 
their citizerfship papers; active campaigning — that is, visits by the 
state naturalization examiner to plants; the secretary's office 
conferences with foreign workmen seeking naturalization informa- 
tion; naturalization advice in the regular public evening schools; 
assistance and guidance by the secretary to groups of foreign work- 
men; reception to new citizens; aid in the organization of Fourth 
of July celebrations for new citizens, etc. 

As to the evening schools, the activity of the Board of Commerce 
committee consists of an effort to secure a large attendance at these 
schools by means of a twice-a-year campaign, which includes the 
distribution of handbills in the plants, the distribution of large, 
colored night-school posters, and the publication in all the foreign 
daily newspapers of a map showing the public evening schools. 
In addition there are factory surveys during the month of August 
to secure data for factory enrolment, at the beginning of evening 
schools during September, night-school institute, conferences with 
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groups of our employers of foreign labor, and the securing of 
employment for night-school pupils out of work. In general our 
committee is endeavoring to act as a clearing house for all agen- 
cies working with foreigners in the city of Detroit. It assem- 
bles and classifies data of all kinds regarding Detroit's foreign 
population, in order that the committee may intelligently handle 
its own work and at the same time be an authoritative source 
of information on the entire subject of the school and the immi- 
grant. It gathers material on social-center activities of pubUc 
evening schools for foreigners, in order to make definite recom- 
mendations to the public-school authorities and to the Recreation 
Commission. It gathers data as to how individual factories acquire 
efficient methods of handling the details of the Americanization 
campaign in their plants. This information is distributed in the 
form of bulletins after its analysis and consideration by the com- 
mittee. We are making definite efforts to impress upon the 
employers of foreign labor the economic gain and the increased 
industrial efficiency secured by sending workmen to public evening 
schools. 

The ultimate object in view is the organization of an agency that 
will oversee the development of the foreigner from the time he 
arrives in the city and will provide for his proper education, civic 
training, naturalization, and all steps necessary to make him a 
desirable and competent member of the community. 

We have not been hampered by lack of funds in Detroit. Three 
years ago the appropriation for the public evening schools was 
$65,000, last year it was $99,000, and this year it is $100,000. 

As a result of the fi.rst campaign in 191 5, by the Board of Com- 
merce, to secure a large attendance of the foreign workingmen at 
the public evening schools, the attendance at the schools increased 
153 per cent. 

The results of the campaign to inform the men how to take their 
citizenship papers and of the importance of doing so have been 
astonishing. From January to June, 1916, there were 5,504 apph- 
cations for first papers, as compared with 2,513 in the same period 
in 1915. This is a gain of 2,691, or 107 per cent. I should like 
to quote you the figures for the month of March, 1916, which is the 
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month in which the chief naturalization examiner gave a series of 
talks in Detroit plants, and the month following the Packard 
announcement of "Americans first." In March, 1915, there were 
669 papers filed, and in March, 1916, there were 1,597, representing 
a gain of 928, or 138 per cent. 

The following facts and tendencies have been noted and recog- 
nized in Detroit as actual results of the night-school campaign 
and the vigor of the sentiment it aroused : 

1 . An increased feeling of responsibility on the part of employers. 
This shows not only in the night-school campaign but in the estab- 
lishment of classes within separate industries. 

2. An increased interest on the part of the Board of Education 
in co-operating with employers and with other social agencies. 

3. An increased interest in the parochial night schools through- 
out the parishes of the city, especially a new interest in citizenship 
in the parochial citizenship classes. 

4. The opening of more private classes for immigrants in settle- 
ments and social agencies. 

5. A greatly increased attention to methods of teaching English 
and civics to foreigners. 

6. An increased understanding throughout Detroit of the social 
value of assimilating the foreign population. This is shown in the 
attitude both of social agencies and of the general public. 

7. A gain in methods of co-operation on the part of various 
agencies and a realization that the assimilation of the immigrant 
is not a piece of welfare work but a fundamental civic necessity. 

8. An increase in registration for the night schools among 
young mechanics. The first night's registration in the high schools 
shows an increase of 100 per cent over the previous year. 

9. A reinforcement of industrial peace, an increased self-respect 
among immigrant workmen, a better understanding between 
employers and workmen, and therefore a better basis for industrial 
adjustments. 

10. An invigorated understanding of the whole question of 
American citizenship throughout the city and the state — the first 
step in a concerted movement toward Americanization in the 
fullest sense of the word. 
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The immigrant is a powerful industrial, social, and political 
factor. All the forces of industry, society, and political wisdom 
are needed to accomplish his assimilation. In the Detroit experi- 
ment, imperfect and far from consummated as it is, there is exempli- 
fied that unified co-operation of forces which alone can weld the 
many peoples of any community into one body politic and create 
throughout the nation the unity and power that come from common 
ideals, a common language, and a uniform interpretation of citizen- 
ship. 

Any systematic attempt to Americanize the alien must take 
into immediate account the problem of naturalization. This is 
the essential step which must be taken by the foreign-born to 
become an American in fact, and it goes hand in hand with the 
educational process by which he becomes an American in sentiment 
and conviction. The part to be played by the schools then is 
twofold: first, they must incite in the alien pupil the genuine desire 
to become a citizen; secondly, they must assist him in attaining 
his desire. 

The first task mentioned belongs primarily to the regular classes 
and, involving, as it does, lessons in English and patriotism, fits 
in naturally with the general work of any evening school. The 
task of assisting more directly belongs in part to the regular classes 
but is best performed (as we found in Detroit) by the formation of 
special classes. If a pupil has done nothing toward becoming a 
citizen the regular classes are ready to supply blank applications 
for first papers, and the teacher is prepared to assist in filling them 
out. If the pupil is ready for his second papers he is usually compe- 
tent to secure and fill out his appHcation, but he finds a more or less 
complicated set of formalities to go through and finally a more or 
less difficult examination to pass before the naturaUzation examiner 
and afterward before the court. Here is where the special class 
we have established in Detroit finds its usefulness. 

This class was a natural growth of the large system of evening 
schools which we had in operation during the winter of 1916-17 
and the previous winters. As the result of the work of these schools 
and that of the Americanization Committee of the Board of Com- 
merce there were a large number of men who were ready for second 
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papers but who were doubtful of their ability to pass the test before 
the examiner. All these men were invited by the Americanization 
Committee, through the newspapers, the factory organizations, and 
other mediums, to attend special classes opening in the spring of 
191 7. A term of eight weeks, with classes meeting two nights a 
week, was outlined. A set of lessons was specially prepared, one 
lesson for each evening, and these were given to the men at the 
end of the class period. The lesssons ranged through naturalization 
procedure; geography; history; federal, state, county, and city 
government; and a study of the Constitution. At the conclusion 
of the course each pupil was given an examination by the teacher, 
and if the pupil showed a satisfactory knowledge of the subject- 
matter he was given a preliminary certificate. This certificate is in 
postcard form, and the holder presents it to the naturalization 
examiner as soon as possible. The examiner then takes up the 
card and examines the bearer. The result of the test is noted upon 
the card, which is then mailed by the examiner to the director of 
the classes, who thus has an accurate record of the work of both 
pupil and teacher. The examiner makes a note of the successful 
applicant, and when his case comes up in court he is virtually 
excused from the terrifying examination in open court. An 
attractive and much-coveted diploma is given the graduate who 
does well before the examiner. If a candidate does not make a 
good showing before the examiner he is ordered back for a further 
period of study, and his weak points are noted upon the certificate 
mailed to the teacher. 

The first classes opened with an attendance of 324 and main- 
tained an average attendance of 250. Of the membership 196 
were graduated and 72 were held over. The course immediately 
followed was attended by 164 pupils and the next by 106. From 
that time on the course has been continuous, members entering at 
any time and graduating as soon as they satisfy the teacher that 
they will make a creditable showing before the authorities. 

The class has proved a boon to the jnen applying for final papers 
in Detroit, as the courts are very strict and do not hesitate to turn 
the ignorant back. It has proved a boon to the courts as well, for 
it greatly facilitates the work of the officials on naturalization days 
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in court. The United States District Judge has complimented us 
in the public press upon the improvement shown in the average 
applicant. Indeed the success of a class of this nature depends 
upon the hearty co-operation of the naturalization authorities, and 
we have received the finest kind of co-operation in Detroit, our class 
acting as a sort of clearing house for the examiner and running three 
nights a week the year round to take care of the business he sends us. 

Graduates go out from the class better versed in the workings of 
our poUtical machinery, it is safe to say, than the average American- 
born citizen. They often derive great amusement from quizzing 
their American friends and revealing the ignorance of the latter 
upon questions of civics. 

The work done by this department of our evening school system 
is particularly valuable at this time, when on account of the war 
there are so many persons earnestly seeking to complete the 
formalities of becoming members of our great democracy. 



